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Staff development activities are the subject of a resource guide directed at 
educators of migrant children. One county participating in the Florida Miaratory Child 
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should be individually-based, problem-oriented, goal-directed, time-factored, and 
participant-controlled. Staging of activities should include early establishment of 
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The following pages have been compiled as a guide to assist 
individuals, schools and counties in their staff development activities. 
These pages and accompanying forms, procedures and results are used 
and projected as samples only and are not intended to preclude the devel- 
opment of other forms and procedure s that might be used effectively in 
different situations involving such variables as goals, number of partici- 
pants, and the individual needs of in-service personnel. 

The need to compile such a resource was determined by requests 
from counties and schools in Florida and finalized when state agencies 
serving states other than Florida requested such information in early 
May of 1969, during the National Migrant Education Conference in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Thanks are given to Lee County administrative personnel for their 
permission to use materials resulting from the conference serving as a 
model for this guide. Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Frederick Adams 
of Florida Atlantic University, Mr. Anthony Borrov/es of Manatee County, 
Florida, and Mr. Ulysses Horne of Broward County, Florida, for their 
contributions. To all members of the professional, secretarial, and 
student assistant staff of the Migrant Education Center, Florida Atlantic 
University, sincere thanks are extended. 

Finally, to the participant professional personnel of Lee County, 
sincere appreciation is expressed. In the final analysis, the educators' 




perceptions and subsequent interactions with youngsters in the 
classroom determine the success of any in-service, staff development 
activity. 

It is hopefully anticipated that the pursuant material will be of 
help to those for whom the information was compiled. 



Editors 
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INTRO DU C TION 



This guide has been divided into four main aspects of staff 
development: Planning (pp. 1-38), Staging (pp. 39-93), Evaluating 
(pp. 94-99), and Following Up (pp. 100-107). In each of the above, a 
sincere attempt has been made to demonstrate a point of view regard- 
ing the child and teacher as individuals interacting in a socio-educational 
milieu. 

The editors share the conviction that only as a teacher's 
perceptions of self and others change can any permanent modification 
occur in the instructional program as implemented by that teacher. Such 
a philosophy, although by no means new, is nevertheless refreshing in an 
era wherein "mass" culture pervade s virtually every aspect of one's life. 

The county selected to serve as a model for this treatise is one of 
twenty counties participating in the Florida Mugratory Child Compensatory 
Program. It was chosen not only for its apparent adherence to the point 
of view and process of staff development described herein, but also as 
an illustrative program that can be repeatedly implemented when the 
responsibility for staff development becomes an individual commitment. 





Perhaps the most important aspect of any in-service, staff 
development activity is the planning phase. Herein lies the direction, 
the organization and the investment of control for the program. 

There is a major consideration that should be uppermost in the 
minds of those charged with responsibility for such activity. The plan- 
ning must include those who are to be the participants . Too many times 
administration makes the initial and subsequent decisions as to the 
needs of in-service professional personnel. While administrative per- 
sonnel may be an integral part of the planning team or committee, they 
should not be the central or dominant figures in. the planning process. 
Basically, if the individual teacher does not recognize the problems of 
the child in the classroom, or for that matter his own problems in deal- 
ing with youngsters in the learning situation, who does? 

A second criterion for planning is ’'time. 11 "Helter-skelter,” ram- 
jam,” ’'get it done" attitudes and methods are likely to produce commen- 
surate or even negative results. A minimum of one month (30 days) 
planning time with at least three (3) planning committee meetings are 
suggested, 

A third significant concept that should be considered is one of 
‘’problem orientation.” There is no greater predictor of success in 
staff- development than that of making sure of problem-directed activi- 
ties. If teachers are to be the recipients and are to "grow” personally 
and professionally, then the problem or problems that they recognize 
should be the central theme of the activity. Briefly stated, individual 
••involvement" and "commitment” are more likely to be achieved if there 
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is a perceived problem or obstacle to the 'learner-teacher" relation- 
ship than if some criteria are superimposed. 

Another key aspect of planning is that it should be goal-directed. 
That is to say, once the recipients have designated the problem or 
problems and have had an opportunity to express their opinions and 
participate in the initial direction, then some expectancy level of out- 
comes, objectives or goals should be set. While there is no particular 
need to become so definitive as to state or confine anticipated outcomes, 
certainly some further direction or ultimate culmination is organiza- 
tionally sound. 

The overriding concept, the philosophical ontology herein 
projected, is that the individual is the determining factor in what 
changes are made, v/hat methods are used, what innovations are adopt- 
ed, and what behavior is changed. Only as one changes the individual 
concept of ''self, •» "others," "what is" and “what ought to be, »' can ef- 
fective alteration be made. If we really believe the well-worn cliches 
of education, i. e. , “individualized instruction, “ “accept the student 
where he is, " "the child is unique, " ''children are creative, " and 
demonstrate this belief in action, then, and only then, will in-service, 
staff development and resultant institutionalized learning become an 
ongoing, relatively “human" process. 

Summarily, the major considerations in adequate planning for 
staff development activities are: (1) Individually-based, (2) Problem- 

oriented, (3) Goal-directed, (4) Time-factored, and (5) Participant- 



controlled, 



THE FLORIDA PROGRAM 

The FMCCP* staff development program is admirably geared 
to the type of planning just described. The Migrant Education Center 
of Florida Atlantic University has been given the major supportive role 
in st af f development activities a.nd has been funded to provide certain 
services cooperatively with the office of Migrant Education of the 
Florida State Department of Education through a contract between the 
Department and the Board of Regents of the Florida University System. 

In December, I960, and January, 1969, several joint meetings 
were held involving the consultant staff of the Department and the pro- 
fessional staff of the Migrant Education Center. In late January, each 
of the twenty (20) counties participating in the FMCCP were visited by 
consultants of the Department and the program explained to county per- 
sonnel. Concurrent to these visits, a brochure describing the staif 
development activities was produced by the Migrant Education Center 
and distributed to all participating counties. In this brochure, the 
responsibilities of the state, counties, and the Migrant Education Center 
were clearly defined. Appropriate forms and instructions were dis- 
tributed with the brochure (see pp. 5-11). 

One of the participating counties to submit the form ana to follow 
the generally prescribed planning procedures aforementioned was Lee 
County, Florida, with its administrative offices located in Ft. Myers, 
Florida, In addition to the exemplary planning of Lee County, this 

^Florida Migratory Child Compensatory Program. 
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county requested the assistance of the Migrant Education Center staff 
in the planning and staging of a two-day conference for one hundred 
eight (108) in-service professional personnel,, They had chosen the 
dates and hours of their conference.* the consultants, the direction and 
the goals. The areas of concern that had been isolated were: 

1. Curriculum Modification 

2. Problems Common to all Schools 

3. Planning, Implementing and Evaluating 

The general goal of the conference was to "bring all concerned 
individuals together in a two -day workshop for overall planning and 
coordinating of efforts, both now and in the future.” The title proposed 

was “Understanding the Migrant Culture and its Implications for Learn- 
ing. ” 

The Migrant Education Center was requested to prepare a program, 
provide initial information and generally assume responsibility for the 
staging of the activity. Pages 12 through 38 are the results of that 
planning and were distributed to all participants before the conference. 

*A11 professional personnel participating were compensated for hours 
spent abo ve, and beyond the normal school day throughout the activity. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES QF THE STATE, COUNTY AND MIGRANT 
EDUCATION CENTER * 

The counties, the Migrant Education Center and the State 
Department of Education all have responsibilities that must be fulfilled 
if staff development activities are to be of maximum benefit. Following 
is a brief statement of the responsibilities of each agency. 

I. County 

Organize a steering committee, which includes teachers to: 

A. Plan and conduct preliminary activities necessary to the 
formulation of this phase of staff development activities in 
that county. 

1. Compile a report which indicates the following: 
a* type of participation desired in terms of 

individual teacher(s), school(s), or county, 
b« number of persons involved in each category: 
non- professional (aides and clerhs), teachers, 
principals, supervisors, others (community 
leaders, representatives of cooperating agen- 
cies). 

B. Complete 3 copies of the form for reporting and mail one 
copy to Office of Migrant Education, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida; one copy to Migrant 
Education Center, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, 
Florida and retain one for yotir file. 

* Announcemen t of Sta ff Develop ment Activities (B ro chur e ) 




C, Keep community and school people informed as to progress 
of activity, 

D, Notify participants of first meeting, 

E, Provide assistance and material which participants may 
need between the visits of activities consultants, 

F, Make sure that representatives of community agencies which 
serve the migrant population, local community leaders, and 
growers are involved in a suitable manner, (Example, 
joint seminars with school people), 

G, Designate one person to be a county contact person. This 
person will be contacted by the Migrant Education Center 
and the Florida State Department of Education for informa- 
tion throughout this activity. 

Migrant Education Center, Florida Atlantic University, is to: 

A, Prepare and distribute an announcement bulletin, 

B, Assist in selection of consultants qualified to implement 
Migrant Education Program, 

C, Notify county contact person of consultants who have ac- 
cepted the responsibility. 

D, Notify consultants of their assignment and provide any 
necessary orientation. 

E, Remunerate consultants, 

F, Visit each county program to assist where needed, 

G, Work closely with the State Department of Education con- 
sultants in all phases of this program. 



H, Supply lists of materials, films, audio-tapes, books, 

pamphlets, kinescopes, brochures, and periodicals which 
are available, 

I. Provide a full-time consultant to assist in leadership and 
coordination as he works closely with the Migrant Educa- 
tion Center and local personnel, 

II, State. Department of Education 

Provide a full-time consultant to give leadership and coordination 

as he works closely with the Migrant Education Center and local 
personnel, 

A, Facilitate study of county survey reports, 

B, Visit with Migrant Education Centers in order to accom- 
plish the stated purpose, 

C, Visit counties, activities consultants and local personnel 
in the implementation of activities. 

It should be re-emphasized that individuals participating in the 
program are responsible for their own goals, planning, and course of 
actions resultant from efforts of other cooperating agencies. 



o 
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COVER LETTER ACCOMPANYING THE APPLICATION FOR STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES, FORM I 



(Inside Address) 



Dear 



Enclosed you will find three (3) copies of the Application for 
Staff Development Activities, Form I. It should be noted that the copies 
to the State Department of Education and to the Migrant Education 
Center should be submitted on or before February 15, 1969. Since 
State Department consultants have visited all participating counties and 
notified them, of the February 15 deadline, we are reminding you of 
this date and requesting that you note it carefully and make every 
attempt to comply with such submittance. 

Let me again extend the services of the Migrant Education Center 
and its staff to you and your self-paced and other staff development 
programs. 



Sincerely, 
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APPLICATION FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES, FORM I 



Please complete 3 copies of this form, retain one and send one copy to 
each of the following offices. 

1- Office of Migrant Education 
State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

2. Migrant Education Center 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 

1. County 

2. Contact perso n 

Name Address Telephone # 

3. Type of Activity desired: 

Priority School level No. of persons 

(List 1, 2, 3, etc.) participating 



One day conference for 
community leaders 

Joint seminar with 
cooperating agents 

Teacher aide training 

Assistance for individual 
classroom teachers 

Individual principals 

Supervisor of Curriculum 

School Facilities 

Teams of supervisor, 
principals, selected 
teacher aides, clerks, 
home- school liason from 
two or more schools 

Committee of teachers 
working on problem com- 
mon to all schools 



4. 



Areas of concern: 



Ways of involving parents. 

More effective coordin- 
ating committee 

Instructional evaluation 

Curriculum modification 

Spanish for teachers of 
children with Spanish 
surnames 

Understanding the migrant 
culture and its implications 
for teaching & learning 

Planning, implementing 
and evaluating 

Pre-school kindergarten 

Home and family living 

Camping and outdoor 
education 

Learn and earn 



5, Names of consultants desired: (Give 3 in order of preference) 

1 . 



a. 



3. 



6, Initial Meeting: 
Day: 



Place: 



ERjt 



Time: 



Attach the compilation of the county survey to each copy, sign the 
signature form and mail as requested. 
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SIGNATURE FORM 




L 



# 



;| 



!X 

j» 




District Superintendent 

Federal Project Coordinator^ 

Director of E.I. E. 

P rincipal 

Persons filing the application 



s ) 



f- 






r l 



3 



j 




Teachers 
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LEE COUNTY WORKSHOP — PROGRAM 



Lee County Board of Public Instruction: 

Ray L. Williams, Superintendent 

Ray V. Pottorf, Assistant Superintendent for Administration 
E. J. Prymas, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Hugh Flanders, Director of Federal Programs 
Mrs. Virginia Eaton, Coordinator of Migrant Programs 
Mrs. Juanita Ellis, Director of Elementary Education 

Consultants: 

Dr. Frederick K. Adams Ulysses C. Horne 

Director of Research Coordinator 

Henderson School Migrant Education 



Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 

Anthony R. Bo rr owes 
Coordinator 
Federal Programs 
Manatee County Schools 
Bradenton, Florida 

Program: 

Friday, May 9 3:00 pm 



4:45 

5:00 

6:30 



Saturday, May 10 9:00 am 

9:30 
11:00 
11:30 
1:00 pm 



ERIC 



Broward County Schools 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

Dr. Lester E. Tuttle, Jr. 
Director 

Migrant Education Center 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 



Welcome: Ray L. Williams, Superintendent 
Introductions: Hugh Flanders, Director 
of Federal Programs 
"Understanding the Migrant Culture 1 ’ 

Dr. Lester E. Tuttle, Jr., Director 
Migrant Education Center 
Movies: "Those Who Care" and "By 
Their Fruits" 

Group Organization: Hugh Flanders 
Dinner 

Group Sessions: 

Curriculum Modification 
Problems Common to all Schools 
Planning, Implementing, Evaluating 

General Assembly and Announcements 

Group Sessions 

Coffee Break 

Summary Session 

Adjournment 
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LET’S TAKE STOCK* 



Are you really in business to help your students grow in self- 
unde r standing , in their knowledge of the world about them, and in their 
ability to make sound and realistic decisions, plans, and choices? Are 
you well steeped in the philosophy of guidance in an educational setting? 

Do you feel well experienced, either because of years already on the job 
or due to a well executed practicum? If so, you should be ready for a 
little beginning-of-the-year evaluation to help you adjust your sights and 
train your muzzle on the year ahead. To help you do so, we are present- 
ing a new instrument appropriately entitled Counselor’s H onest Assessment 
of Self, more definitively known as CHAOS. 

Save this for your coffee break (or one of those eight free periods 
all counselors have each day), get comfortable, and plan to spend about 
a half hour engaged in self- inquisition using CHAOS as a guide. Don't^ 
try to determine why the questions are in the order in which you find them 
or even why they are included. This is CHAOS. Relax and enjoy it. 

1. Are two-thirds of your students in the college prep program, when 
only one -third will be going on to college, a fourth of these will, 
flunk out, and less than ten percent of the jobs in the state require 
a college education. 

2. Do you equate level of training with quality of instruction even thoug 
you know that most of your students shouldn’t be planning for college. 
Are your values showing? 

3. Are less than a fifth of your students enrolled in vocational courses 
when over eighty percent of the jobs in the state require vocational 
skills which don’t demand college. 

4. Have you done enough to interpret the curriculum needs of kids to 
the curriculum planners? You are the school’s expert on job and 
labor needs, aren’t you? Are you utilizing these skills? 

5. Do you try to get drop-outs back or keep potential drop-outs in 
school when you don’t have course offerings to meet their needs, 
hold their interest, or in which they can succeed? Are you working 
on any such curriculum problem? 

6. Do you wait for problems to arise before you help kids, when you 
know that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure? The 
good farmer doesn’t wait till the plants wither before he applies 
fertilizer. Start spreading early. 

7. Do you spend too little time helping teachers understand their 
students-- as individuals and as a class group — when you know that 
they are in a key position to apply that ounce of prevention through 
understanding, acceptance, and individual attentions 

8. Do you do a good job of counseling for college and a poor one of 



*John G. Odgers , Director, Division of Guidance and Testing, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 




counseling for trade or apprenticeship training? 

9. Do you encourage self-analysis and planning without providing 
information as a background for choices? 

10. Is counseling more satisfying to you than other guidance activities? 
Is it less work, does it give you more status or do you really 
think it r s the answer to most guidance problems? 

11. Do you feel better when you are helping a student with a personal- 
social problem? Is it less work, or harder for someone else to 
evaluate, or do you feel more secure because you don’t need in- 
formation materials? 

12. Do you avoid setting up a program of group and individual parent 
conferences? 

13. Do you involve others in the evaluation of your guidance program, 
including teachers, other staff members, students, and parents? 

The page is short so the list must end. In order to utilize the balance of 
your coffee break or free period, we suggest that you take the following 
two steps to assure complete CHAOS. 

1. Repeat every question you answered ’’Yes’ 1 , inserting the 

word ’'Why” in front of the question. Now dig for answers. 

2» Repeat every question you answered ’’No" 5 , and ask yourself 
for evidence. 

Now, one final question before you go back to work: How can you take 
advantage of CHAOS to improve your guidance program? 



"SQUEEZE- OUT" PROCEDURES* 



Many secondary schools over the nation have for decades carried 
on practices which have often served as encouragement for students to 
leave school. These so called "squeeze-out" procedures are often 
easy to identify and many schools have been able to sharply curtail the 
number of drooouts bv simolv locating these practices and then syste- 
matically taking action to eliminate them or reduce their consequences. 

The secondary schools of St. Paul many years ago attempted to 
locate "squeeze-out" procedures and then directed their efforts toward 
the elimination or sharp reduction of these practices. This program 
alone contributed significantly to the improvement of secondary school, 
holding power in that city. 

The major "squeeze-out" procedures have been identified as: 

1. Requiring payment of fees to enroll in regular classes or 
extra classroom activities, 

2. Expulsion of students who are behavior problems. 

3. The existence of sororities and fraternities. 

4. Requiring successful completion of double sequence courses 
or subjects before credit may be earned. 

5. Requiring set scholastic performance for participation in 
athletics or other activities. 

6. Excessive number of set academic requirements for 
graduation. 

7. Pressure on students to conform to standards of dress. 

8* Meeting the requirements of a set curriculum. 

9. Lack of sympathetic attitude of teachers toward students 
who achieve poorly and who do not conform. 

10. Community attitude regarding pupil behavior and achievement. 

Perhaps the most significant "squeeze-out" factor is the attitude 
among many members of the administrative staff and teaching faculty 
that many potential dropouts have no business in school anyway and 
that the school program exists only for those to whom it has appeal and 
who are capable of achieving at the general level of proficiency estab- 
lished by those who teach. 

We are not advocating the total elimination of these procedures. 

We are simply calling attention to them in the belief that an awareness 
of their possible consequences in causing dropouts should improve the 
school's holding power. 



^Guidance News , Oklahoma Public School Holding Power Project, 



NEED FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE* 



In all teaching situations, and particularly in Migrant Education, 
the greatest emphasis must be placed upon the learner and his experiences, 
rather than upon the content, skills, or attitudes that are to be learned 
or developed. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to again describe the character- 
istics of children who are required to live in disadvantaged life -situations. 
One would have to be rather insensitive to be ignorant of problems that 
have their origin in poverty. Without question, major attacks must be 
made upon these areas of concern. 

The school is still the major social institution through which great 
strides can be made. The individual teacher has a supreme opportunity 
to help bring about change. 

There are several social ideals which are of paramount importance 
when discussing the bases of curriculum decisions. They are: 

1. Belief in the worth of the individual: Each person has value 
and a unique contribution to make. 

2. Belief in the use of group intelligence (syntality). The answers 
given by z hority-figures are open to question and possible 
rejection. 

3. Belief in keeping the channels of communication open: Each 
individual may have access to information and use his intel- 
ligence to arrive at a wise decision. He may ha e freedom 
to express an opinion about what needs to be done, 

4. Belief in flexibility: Those involved should be free to change 
the structure and procedure in any way that will still main- 
tain the free flow of information and the participation of all 
in decision-making. 

5. Belief in the freedom of the individual to think, speak, listen, 
worship, and take action that seems desirable to him: 
Minorities and members of minority groups are entitled to 
the same privileges as majorities and members of majority 
groups. 

6. Belief in respect for the rights of others: Freedom must 

never extend to the point where an individual’s actions invade 
the rights of others. 

7. Belief in the responsibility of the individual: Each individual 
may use his intelligence and his energy to define, maintain, 
and implement his rights and freedoms, 

8. Faith in the perfectibility of man and an open future in which 
hopes will be fulfilled. 



^Articles on pages 16 through 21 contributed by: 

Dr, Frederick K, Adams, Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Fla, 
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The social ideals outlined are not fully realized and a portion of 
the population is demanding a more rapid implementation of them. 

Growth and Development must be considered when developing 
curriculum. 



i 

J. i 



2 . 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



A child's intellect, values, and attitudes are shaped by the 
experiences he has in his total environment* 

Early stimulation enhances development and may operate to 
create structure for further development. 

Development proceeds best when the child has a wide variety 
of experiences. 

Readiness for learning is dependent upon past experiences. 
Therefore, don't sit back and wait for a child to evolve 
naturally. 

The school and teachers can influence the rate and type of 
development by the nature of experiences they provide (Both 
physical and intellectual). 

Development is enhanced greatly when the child takes an 
active part. 

Emotional and social development cannot be separated from 
the totality of development. It is extremely important to 
realize that we are concerned with the "whole child. " Social 
adequacies, as well as emotional stability, are influenced 
by the experiences provided in the school. 



Motivation: 



1. Each person seeks to increase his sense of personal worth. 
Giving a child recognition for desirable behavior is extremely 
important. 

2. The individual chooses from his environment those stimuli 
that he perceives as affecting his personal worth. He then 
interacts with them in terms of his needs. 

3. The educational process takes place when one personalizes 
newly acquired knowledge. Interaction between the teacher 
and the student must be a positive human relationship to be 
most effective. There must be an attempt to share feelings 
and ideas. Communication is more than words; it may be 

a touch, a glance or a gesture that can give the student 
reassurance. 



The social ideals outlined are not fully realized and a portion of 
the population is demanding a more rapid implementation of them. 

Growth and Development must be considered when developing 
curriculum. 
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A child’s intellect, values, and attitudes are shaped by the 
experiences he has in his total environment. 

Early stimulation enhances development and may operate to 
create structure for further development. 

Development proceeds best when the child has a wide variety 
of experiences. 

Readiness for learning is dependent upon past experiences. 
Therefore, don’t sit back and wait for a child to evolve 
naturally. 

The school and teachers can influence the rate and type of 
development by the nature of experiences they provide (Both 
physical and intellectual). 

Development is enhanced greatly when the child takes an 
active part. 

Emotional and social development cannot be separated from 
the totality of development. It is extremely important to 
realize that we are concerned with the “whole child. n Social 
adequacies, as well as emotional stability, are influenced 
by the experiences provided in the school. 



Motivations 



1. Each person seeks to increase his sense of personal worth. 
Giving a child recognition for desirable behavior is extremely 
important. 

2. The individual chooses from his environment those stimuli 
that he perceives as affecting his personal worth. He then 
interacts with them in terms of his needs. 

3. The educational process takes place when one personalizes 
newly acquired knowledge. Interaction between the teacher 
and the student must be a positive human relationship to be 
most effective. There must be an attempt to share feelings 
and ideas. Communication is more than words; it may he 

a touch, a. glance or a gesture that can give the student 
reassurance. 
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COMMUNICATION 



1. Is decreased by feelings of superiority or inferiority. 

2. Is improved when individuals trust each other. 

3. Is decreased by fear and anxiety. 

4. Is increased when people feel they have common goals. 

5. Is increased when people value diversity and accept 
differences. 

6. Is decreased when one tries to persuade or control. 

7* Is increased when one is permitted to make his own 

interpretations. 

8. Is facilitated when consensus is sought without manipulation. 

9. Is decreased when pressure to produce, to achieve or to 
conform is applied. 

10. Is increased when individuals like and accept each other. 



THE PROBLEM OF ” GET TING THROUGH" 



The turn-over of teachers in schools serving children from 
depressed areas is high. Teachers become discouraged when they are 
unable to cope with situations as they find them: Why do teachers ex- 
perience failure? The following are points to consider. 



1. Readiness on the part of the children to learn at the level 
desired by the teacher. 

2. Material utilized- -This should be multi- sensory. 

3. Relationship between the way disadvantaged children learn 
and the way the teacher attempts to teach. 

4. Teacher approached learning from a far too abstract point 
of view. 

5. Educational objectives are too far removed from the ’’here 
and now” and not related to the individual child’s needs and 
life. 

6. The teacher may be overly concerned with orderliness. The 
lack of flexibility impedes the individual child's participation 
in an active way. 

7. Failure on the part of the teacher to realize that reinforcement 
techniques are applicable and necessary for learning to take 
place. 



a. a child who never feels success cannot learn, 

b. reinforcement is necessary both for learning and the 
maintenance of a habit. 

c. old responses must be extinguished if they are to be 
replaced by new ones. 

d. reinforcement takes place outside the classroom. 

e. communication and interaction are the first steps in 
the development of concensus between the school, 
the home, and the community. When common goals 
are established and understood, each can reinforce 
the other. 
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CURRICULUM FOR MIGRANT EDUCATION — OutUne for Teachers 



1. School as a Social Institution 

2. Making Decisions Concerning the Instructional Structure and 

upc x auuu 

3. The Bases of Curriculum Decisions 

a. Social Ideals: 

b. Social Scene: 

c. Growth & Development: 

d. Motivation: 

e. Learning: 

f. Nature of Knowledge: 

g. Communication: 

h. Group Dynamics & Group Structure: 

i. Leadership: 

j. Community Power Structure: 
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STRATEGY FOP. INSTRUCTION 



A person's life experiences greatly color and influence the values 
he attributes to ideas, people, things. 



c. 



ST XIV . 



,r experience affects one's perceptions of reality, 
and determine to a large extent his levels of interest, 
and the values which he attributes to various goals. 



of the future 
motivation. 



3. The more removed is "the content" of a new learning experience 
(skills, subject matter, concepts, facts, etc.) the lower will be 
the levels of motivation, interest and learning. 



4. New experiences (ideas, information, relationships) are best 
understood in light of person's accumulated and recallable exper- 
iences and knowledge. 

5, New experiences are remembered in relationship to past experiences 
and information. 



6. Concern for the present -- Little time or energy is expended in 
speculation about the future. 

7. Concrete and Functional vs. the Abstract -- cognitive styles which 
require extensive use of concrete examples in perception and in 
learning. 

8. Difficulties in Seeing Relationships -- Child socialized in an 
impoverished environment lacks experience which require clas- 
sifying, relating, and integrating knowledge. 

9. Active Learning vs. Contemplative Learning -- Socially disad- 
vantaged persons tend to be more physical. Learning is better 
accomplished when process is involving and of an active nature. 



